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HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE SCRIPTURE MATERIAL 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 



By Associate Prof. George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago. 



I. The Return of the Exiles. Ezra i, i-iv, 24. 

The fifty years and more of Babylonian exile had wrought many changes 
in the thought and feeling of the people of Israel. They were years of sub- 
jugation under heathen conquerors, who, while belonging to the old Semitic 
stock, were yet of the warlike line of the Kaldi rather than the more peaceful 
and older Babylonian race, among whom Abraham had dwelt. A new genera- 
tion had sprung up, born in captivity, trained in the traditions of the fathers, 
yet never having known by personal experience the glories of the native home. 
The ancestral worship of Jehovah could no longer be carried on under the 
old forms, for there was no temple on Mount Zion, to which the pious might 
resort, and whither, at all times, he might lift his eyes. It would not have 
been strange if they had lost much of their national and religious spirit. The 
process of "deportation" was designed to accomplish this very thing. It 
affected Israel, doubtless, quite in the way that it affected other nationalities, 
only not in the same degree. While other peoples gradually became merged 
into the complex of civilizations and lost their individuality, Israel was 
enabled, through the vitality of her religious life, to hold together and main- 
tain with substantial integrity, though with important modifications, the essence 
of her national character. She went out into the darkness of captivity, hold- 
ing to the thread of divine promise, and, trusting herself to it, came forth at 
last into the light of realization, weakened, worn, transformed, but with the 
germ of the old faith and the old ideals living and powerful. 

In the preservation of the religious and national life through this threaten- 
ing period, prophets had a large share. Beside them were the priests and the 
"sages." Each of these had a special work to do. The "sage" struggled 
with the problem of the present, and his theodicy remains for us in the Book 
of Job. The priest sought more practical ends in providing for the religious life 
of the time its suitable forms, means of expression and ideals of living. The 
prophet explained the meaning of the present from a study of the past, empha- 
sized the ethical demand which resulted from such a study, and developed the 
hope of a future in which sorrow would be turned into joy and punishment into 
blessing. Often these lines of thinking run together. The " sage " turns prophet. 
The prophet uses priestly forms, in which to express his hopes. The purest 
form of prophetic teaching appears in Isaiah 40-66, whose wide sweep seems 
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to pass at times quite beyond the old national and racial lines into a theoretic 
universalism, in which all nations are to be worshippers of Jehovah. Prophet 
and priest alike found the highest religious ideal and hope of the nation in an 
expected return to its native seat, to Jerusalem, where alone, as it seems, 
Jehovah could be worshipped in the truest way. Each conceived this ideal 
and hope in a somewhat different fashion, but both united in the prayer that it 
might be speedily realized. 

This hope of restoration seemed to be one of the wildest dreams ever 
cherished by a people in captivity, and especially under the sway of an empire 
apparently so strong as that of the Chaldaeans. But as time passed, the 
prophecy was seen to justify itself from two directions. The Chaldaean mon- 
archy contained in its very essence a fatal weakness in that it was the organi- 
zation under the dominance of Chaldaean rulers of two different peoples, the 
Babylonians and the Chaldaeans. The genius of Nebuchadnezzar set itself to 
unify the two peoples through religion and politics, but the task was only half 
done at his death, while under his less able successors the original duality 
emphasized itself, until, in the person of Nabonidus, a " Babylonian " became 
king. Naturally his work was dictated by a spirit more or less in opposition 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and was seen especially in his endeavor to rehabilitate the 
old Babylonian seats of religious worship, and to depress the importance of 
Nabu and Marduk, chief gods of Babylon; the result was to alienate the 
priesthood of Babylon, and introduce another element of discord into the 
realm. The opportunity was ripe for the fall of the New-Babylonian empire, 
and it needed only avigorous attack from without to show its weakness and 
accomplish its overthrow. 

This attack was made by Cyrus, the Medo-Persian king. The facts relat- 
ing to the origin of the kingdom of Persia — more properly, Anshan — and its 
relations to Media are not clear. Most probably Media was the first of the 
Aryan kingdoms on the east and north of the Mesopotamian plain to rise into 
prominence under Cyaxares, and Cyrus, king of Anshan, was one among other 
rulers of its vassal kingdoms. On the death of Cyaxares (B. C. 584) a Scythian 
invasion swept over the kingdom, and Astyages, its leader, became the suc- 
cessor of Cyaxares and lord of the vassal kingdom of Anshan. Against him 
as a usurper Cyrus rose in revolt for the deliverance of his country from the 
foreigner, succeeded in defeating him, owing to the passing over of the Median 
army to his side, in a critical engagement, and became ruler of the entire 
Medo-Persian kingdom in 550 B. C. With an army flushed with victory and 
filled with a national spirit, he extended his conquests westward and south- 
ward, came into contact with the kingdom of Lydia in the west and overthrew it 
(B. C. 546), and turned toward Babylonia for a decisive struggle, whose prize 
was the sovereignty of Western Asia. 

Unfortunately no contemporary records are preserved which make clear 
the causes leading to the conflict between Cyrus and Nabonidus, or the details 
of the campaigns which preceded the final struggle. But what has been 
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found in the inscriptions is sufficient to substantiate all that has been said 
respecting the inner discord and weakness of the Chaldaean empire. The last 
years of Nabonidus were troubled with revolts in Kaldi-land, the region about 
the Persian Gulf, and in the North of Babylonia. The advance of Cyrus did 
not meet with serious resistance. Nabonidus was defeated and fled. Babylon 
opened her gates to the soldiers of Cyrus, and the New-Babylonian empire 
came to an end in 538 B. C. Speculation has been rife with respect to the 
relation of the people of Israel to these events culminating in the fall of the 
empire. Isaiah 40 — 66 mentions Cyrus by name as the chosen servant of Jeho- 
vah, to punish Israel's enemies and restore her possessions. Were the Jewish 
people in the empire actively in sympathy with the movements of Cyrus, and 
did their support contribute to the victorious advance of the Persian army? 
There is no definite answer to these questions to be given, but it seems prob- 
able that with such feelings and expectations as are expressed in the pro- 
phetic writings just mentioned, they must have done what they could to help 
on the result. Their presence in Babylon and the other cities of Chaldaea 
could not but have been another weakening element in the social and political 
organization. 

But how is their situation to be improved under the new conqueror? Is it 
not passing from one tyrant to another? Were they not likely to suffer more 
from a people of alien blood like the Persians than from their own Semitic 
brethren ? They thought otherwise, and while they did not know definitely 
how the improvement was to come, the result shows that their expectations 
were well founded. The change in the situation of Israel came from the 
new political and religious attitude and policy of the new rulers. It was part of 
a larger movement which affected the whole empire. According to the religious 
ideas of antiquity, every region had its god whom the dwellers worshipped 
and whose presence and protection they lost when they left that region. 
Coming into a new locality, they came under the protection of a new god and 
owed him homage. Hence, every " deported " people lost, with its country, 
its gods also, and must acquire new objects of worship in the land whither it 
had come. Conquering nations left the gods of the conquered to them so long 
as they remained in their native seats. With Cyrus and the Persians such a 
policy was not possible in its entirety. They had stepped into possessions 
not their own, for Anshan was a petty, vassal kingdom which was swallowed up 
in the vast domains over which Cyrus ruled. Hence Cyrus, though a con- 
queror, must exchange his gods for others — a thing which was not to be 
thought of — or he must carry through a policy of religious toleration which 
permitted him to hold the religion of his ancestors while he ruled from a land 
whose gods were different and yet claimed homage from the dwellers in their 
territory. This required of him a formal acknowledgment of the author- 
ity of the local deities while it did not prevent him from retaining the 
faith of his fathers. It also constrained him to carry through the same meas- 
ures in every conquered land, and to grant to dwellers in that land the 
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religious freedom which he reserved for himself. Precisely this policy is seen 
in his dealings with Babylonia. There he appears as a faithful servant of 
Marduk of Babylon, while he also returns to their native seats the images of 
the gods which Nabonidus had brought to Babylon. This attitude has 
been thought to show that Cyrus was a Polytheist and not a Zoroastrian, but 
the conclusion does not at all follow and is opposed by other facts. The 
position of Israel was at once altered for the better, and they enjoyed from 
this time forward, under the Persian Empire, a measure of religious toleration 
which the Chaldaean kings had not dreamed of granting them. A new relig- 
ious idea was brought into the world by the Persians, forced upon them in the 
very beginnings of their national life and accepted by Cyrus as the ruling prin- 
ciple of his religious policy. 

The other measure which concerned the people of Israel was that which 
renounced the method of " deportation " characteristic of the Assyrian and 
Chaldaean empires. A passage in the Cyrus Cylinder states that certain 
peoples of quite a broad region, apparently belonging to the original Medo- 
Persian settlements, were by his order returned with their gods to their native 
seats and the temples rebuilt. The like measure in the case of the people of 
Israel and the wisdom of this policy adds to the probability that it was car- 
ried out more extensively, indeed, that it was part of the general political 
policy of the new ruler. It removed discordant elements of population from 
regions where union with the natives was almost impossible. It bound to the 
empire the restored people (whose nationality had been already broken and 
the habit of subjection formed) through the gratitude which such an act would 
arouse. It made in each district whither they returned a faithful bulwark of 
the Persian power. Such, indeed, were its results in the case of the Jews. 
From a state of intense independence and a fanatical spirit of nationalism in 
their original kingdom, and a condition of constant disaffection and uneasiness 
under the Chaldaean yoke, they passed into quiet, peaceable, loyal supporters 
of the Persian empire. 

There was something closer in the relation of Cyrus to the Jews than 
merely the results of a uniform civil and religious policy would indicate. 
Three facts must be taken into account in estimating this relation : (i) The 
cordial feeling toward Cyrus entertained in Isaiah, 40 - 66 ; (2) the personal 
religious faith of the conqueror ; (3) the terms in which the proclamation 
(Ezra i. 1 - 4) and decree (Ezra vi. 3 - 5) of restoration are expressed. The two 
first support each other, for, whatever may be said to the contrary, it is hardly 
to be expected that the prophet would hail in such terms of high religious 
import a man who in religion was different in no essential respects from the 
Chaldaeo - Babylonian rulers. That the prophet knew the Zoroastrian — or 
pre - Zoroastrian — faith of Cyrus, and had already observed his religious pol- 
icy seems reasonable. It meant everything to the Jews politically and 
religiously. All the probabilities are in favor of the view that Cyrus was a 
Persian in faith as he was in blood. The contents of the cylinder inscription 
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instead of opposing, argue in favor of it, for the exaltation of Marduk, god of 
Babylon, therein contained the declaration that " Marduk, the great lord, the 
restorer (?) of his people beheld with joy his (t. e. Cyrus') beneficent deeds, his 
righteous hand, his noble heart ; he commanded him to march to his own city, 
Babylon ; . . . like a friend and helper he moved at his side," convey the 
impression that one God is honored, though in Babylon his name may be 
Marduk. The above quotation may profitably be compared with Isa. xlv. 1-3, 
where similar language is used of Jehovah. This inscription shows 
also a remarkable likeness to that proclamation by which the peo- 
ple of Jehovah are permitted to return home. While it may readily 
be admitted that the words of the permit have been altered in sym- 
pathy with Jewish religious views, yet, on any reasonable hypothesis 
of its original form, it substantiates the conclusion that there were some 
particular grounds, among which was especially that of religious sym- 
pathy, that drew Cyrus and Israel together. From the political point of view 
the suggestion has some weight also that Cyrus was desirous of having a loyal 
body of people in the vicinity of Egypt, Phoenicia, and the Mediterranean, on 
whom he could rely in case he advanced against Egypt, and decided to estab- 
lish Israel at Jerusalem with this purpose. Thus came to pass the statement 
of Ezra i. I, that "in the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia, that he made a proclamation through- 
out all the kingdom" whereby the "house of the Lord in Jerusalem" was to- 
be rebuilt and the people of Israel called to go up to their city. 

The Jews had preserved their old tribal and family organization through- 
out the exile. The permission to return came to them, accordingly, not as 
individuals, but as a people, and was acted upon by their elders. The plans 
and their carrying out have the character of a national movement. It was 
the nation which had gone into exile. It was the nation that prepared to 
return to Jerusalem and build the house of the Lord. Twelve leaders are 
mentioned in Neh. vi i. 7 in the document which is the same as that in Ezra ii, 
and seems to stand there in a better preserved form. Zerubbabel, the descend- 
ant of the royal house, and Jeshua, the heir of the high - priestly family, are 
at the head of the twelve. But who shall go with them? The entire body of 
Israel? That was manifestly impossible if the journey must be made imme- 
diately. Many were engaged in occupations which they could not leave at 
once ; many had property in the land which could not be readily disposed of 
and which they could not carry with them. For various reasons, self - evident 
to one who gives a moment's thought to the situation, a very large propor- 
tion of the nation could not accept the king's kindness, even though they 
earnestly desired to do so. What was to be done? Two courses were open. 
Either the enterprise could be postponed until the majority of the nation was 
able to join in the homeward march, or a detachment of those who were able 
to arrange their affairs at once could be sent forward under official 
leadership, with the expectation that others would follow as rapidly as possi- 
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ble. Manifestly it would not be wise to delay, for it would seem like 
despising the king's favor, on the one hand, and, on the other, would run the 
risk of cooling the national enthusiasm for the return and throwing despite 
upon the promise of God. The latter was the plan determined upon, and 
under the twelve official leaders, the company began to assemble. 

Of all the people the priests and religious attendants were naturally most 
desirous and most able to go at a moment's notice, and we find them a large 
proportion of the entire company. Of the rest it was evident that those who 
had little property were most available. As in so many other cases, so also 
here, it was the poor who could take advantage of God's favor, while the rich 
must needs remain behind. The latter, however, could help on the movement 
by supplying their poorer brethren with money and means for the long jpumey. 
That they themselves did not wish to go, is nowhere even hinted at. Their 
enthusiasm was equal to that of their brethren. Nothing in the narrative is 
opposed, and much favors the inference that they themselves expected in due 
time to follow. As in the first crusade the many who were able to go on a sud- 
den went, while those who remained prepared to come after them. It will be 
later seen why they failed to come. It is enough now to emphasize the fact 
that, however much they might now desire, they were quite unable to get 
away. Thus the entire number who joined in the first return, who might 
be called the first detachment the advance column, amounted to about 
50,000. 

Cyrus, in recognition of the national character of the movement, handed 
over the sacred vessels, just as he returned the images of the gods to their 
Akkadian worshippers, to be carried back to their place in the Temple, to be 
built again on Mt. Zion. The people who remained made their offerings for 
the sacred building which they themselves hoped before long to see. There 
is good reason to wonder that, not so few, but so many could be found thus 
suddenly to undertake the journey. We may reasonably admire the enthusi- 
asm and devotion which inspired them to give up all occupations, cut loose 
from friends, in some cases with no little self-sacrifice, and march out, truly 
heroic leaders of their people, the Crusaders before the Crusades, bound for 
the Holy City. They did not know the difficulties that lay before them, neglect 
and isolation from their brethren, envy and hostility from surrounding peoples. 
Nor did they realize, at the same time, that they were to be the representa- 
tives of a people, " which in spite of its seeming insignificance at the time, 
nevertheless bore with it a more momentous future than that of any of the 
nations subjugated and crushed by the Chaldaeans." ' Like many another 
movement of faith and religious enthusiasm, this one through much hardship 
accomplished results of eternal significance. 

Of the route and details of the journey to Jerusalem no information is 

' Ewald, History of Israel, vol. v, p. 50. The sentence refers to Cyrus as the in- 
strument of Israel's restoration. 
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given. Nor is the condition of things which was found in the land or the 
position and order of the settlement very clear. It appears that the ancient 
enemies of Israel had spread over the country to the east and south in some 
degree, while in the north descendants of the mixed races which had been 
brought from the far east or had remained in the land, were settled. No 
doubt the proclamation and decree of Cyrus involved details concerning the 
removal of the population which had taken possession of the places where the 
home -comers were to live. It required but a short time after they had 
arrived on the ground for them to separate to their towns and begin the new 
life in the old homes. Their civil organization was marked out for them be- 
forehand in the presence of their twelve elders and in the return to the old 
popular assembly which had formed the oldest basis of Israel's social and 
political life. Zerubbabel seems to have held some kind of an appointment 
from the Persian court, though there is also ground for believing that the 
returning company was attended by a Persian escort and under the charge of 
a Persian officer who remained in control of the new " province." In any 
case the descendant of David would occupy a unique position and exercise an 
important civil and ecclesiastical, if not political, authority. Beside him was 
Jeshua the priest who, in connection with Zerubbabel and the elders, under- 
took the religious organization of the community. Immediately on arriving, 
the gifts of the wealthy, who had remained behind as well as other contribu- 
tions for the building of the temple, had been delivered over and there seemed 
to be no reason why the work favored by King Cyrus should not go forward 
with despatch. In the seventh month of that year, 537 B. C, by the action of 
a popular assembly, an altar was erected, offerings were made and feasts kept, 
their order appointed, and contracts were made for work and materials needed 
in the construction of the Temple. By the next year (536 B. C), the Levites 
were organized for directing the building, and the corner-stone was laid 
amidst a tumult of joy and grief, easily explicable in the case of men who 
looked back on the past achievements beside which the present seemed so 
small and who looked forward to a fulfillment of hopes and ideals before which 
both past and present sank into insignificance. It was a notable day, contain- 
ing in its exaltation of religious sentiment and in its glorification of the Temple 
tendencies profoundly significant of the future of the community. It was the 
first stage of their history, an auspicious beginning of what seemed destined 
to be of easy accomplishment. 

In laying the corner-stone of their Temple, however, they laid the founda- 
tion of their troubles also. The people who dwelt round about them, 
especially in northern Israel, where the places of those who had been 
"deported" had been filled up by strangers, were worshippers of Jehovah as 
well as they. Their worship was, no doubt, corrupted with idolatrous forms, 
and possibly with heathenish notions, but, when they heard of the new-comers 
and their religious character and purposes, they came, apparently with sincere 
motives, to the new community, suggesting a union of religious forces about 
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the altar of Jehovah at Jerusalem. It was a critical moment in their history. 
It meant, on the one hand, large increase in strength, with the possible danger 
of religious degeneracy, or the likelihood of arousing religious hatreds which 
might threaten the future of the enterprise. But with their views and expec- 
tations, Zerubbabel and his advisers could take but one course. They felt 
secure of the favor of the court, and looked for constant reinforcements from 
their brethren in Babylonia. With the religious training of the exile, during 
which they had been forced into daily contact with the heathen, and were ever 
conscious of being unclean, they did not care now to renew the acquaintance 
with those who could not be numbered among legitimate Israelites. They 
answered, therefore, with short and scant courtesy, that there was no religious 
comity possible between them, that they themselves would carry on by them- 
selves the work which the King had commanded them to do. The would - be 
religious allies withdrew in anger, and the new community must reckon with 
their active hostility. It manifested itself in attacks upon their settlements in 
Judah, as well as in intrigues at the Persian court. It is not probable that 
they succeeded in accomplishing anything very important against Jerusalem. 
Doubtless their efforts added to the difficulties under which the colonists 
struggled. The work on the Temple certainly ceased, and nothing was 
accomplished for fourteen years and more (536-521 B. C). 

The chief hindrances, however, were internal. In the first place, after the 
early enthusiasm for the religious services wore away, the struggle for exist- 
ence began to press hard upon the new comers. The harassing attacks of 
the surrounding peoples became burdensome. The people had not brought 
much with them ; they were the poor among their brethren ; they must labor 
in the land which had suffered so much from war and devastation that agri- 
culture must begin from the foundation. More than all that, the expected 
addition to their numbers from Babylonia did not appear. The rich and those 
who had been prevented by other things from joining in the advance move- 
ment failed to come after them. What was the reason for this delay ? Not 
that they had become selfish or idolatrous. The Israel that remained was 
more pious than that which returned. But let us remember the religious 
policy of the Persian Empire, which just began to make its impression on the 
exiles. The tolerance which prevailed made it possible for them to love and 
worship Jehovah as well in Babylon as in Jerusalem. Their ideas were 
broadening under the genial influence of Cyrus' religious policy. They were 
loath to go. It was half a century before any considerable number could be 
induced to come up to the help of those whom they had followed with longing 
eyes as they set out on their glorious task of re-occupying the Holy City and 
building the Temple. 

The result of these inner difficulties and outward disappointments was to 
reduce the returned exiles in Judah to a condition of apathy and worldliness. 
They were not encouraged by the outward course of affairs. Cyrus was slain 
in battle in 529 B. C. His son Cambyses was a man possessing neither the 
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religious nor the political insight of his father. His Egyptian war, begun in 
B. C. 525, would lead him into the vicinity of Jerusalem, but his energies 
were absorbed in other activities. The condition of Jerusalem during this 
period is a blank. The passage in Ezra iv. 6-23 has gotten into the wrong 
place, and should follow Chapter 6. Ezra iv. 24 connects directly with v. 5. 
It was only with the accession of Darius that new hope stirred in the hearts 
of patriots and prophets at Jerusalem, who began to speak for Jehovah in the 
ears of the listless and discouraged people. 

The following paper will treat of the work of Haggai and Zechariah, and 
the historical events connected with the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, 



